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T HAS been the good fortune of the 
Art Institute from its inception, to 
have had a wonderfully devoted body 

of friends whose interest in its development 

has been unceasing. Among them was 

Howard Van Doren Shaw (1869-1926), 
architect, a Trustee of the Art Institute 
and one-time Chairman of the Decorative 

Arts Committee. After Mr. Shaw’s death 
his friends and associates created a fund 
for some form of architectural memorial. 
Owing to the discriminating judgment of 
the committee appointed to plan, select 
and develop the memorial, David Adler 
and Robert Allerton, the museum now has 
a valuable collection of architectural ex- 
amples of English and American prove- 

nance, constituting The Howard Van 

Doren Shaw Gallery of Architecture. 


Published two issues bi-monthly September-October, 
January, February, March, by The Art Institute 


Correspondence pertaining to subscriptions may be sent to toog Sloan Street, 


Adams Street and Michigan 


to the Chicago office at 
Indiana, 


1918, at the Post Office at Crawfordsville, 


mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 
Subscription included in membership fee; 


Tune 28, 1918. 


Number 1. 


of Chicago at toog Sloan Street, 


The nucleus of the collection is, perhaps, 
the old shop front, removed from No. 4 
Market Place, in Faversham, Kent, a 
small town near London. It would seem 
that no examples of shop fronts earlier 
than the seventeenth century are extant in 
England, the greater number that remain 
being of the eighteenth century, as. this 
type at that period went through a remark- 
able development. “In the smaller Geor- 
gian buildings, and in the shop fronts with 
their embowed windows, we get a glimpse 
of the lofty classical ideals brought down to 
the level and measure of humble persons 
and we find them apt, comely and cheerful 
things.* 

The structure of our example is pine 


The Story of Architecture 
109. 


* Walter H. Godfrey, 
in England, Vol. 2, p. 
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with the flat projecting bow window, 
which was a marked feature of the period. 
The fascia and deep cornice rest on three 
fluted pilasters with small caps. Though 
high, the base boards are of paneled wood, 
with ornamented design, on either side of 
a central opening protected by a graceful 
wrought iron grille. 

One of the aims in the memorial has 
been to show various types of doorways, 
chosen from the domestic architecture of 
the eighteenth century. At this time the 
entrance to the house was accented by care- 
fully designed doorways on which the 
architects and builders lavished consider- 
able taste and care. Of the four doorways 
now in the gallery, three were removed 
from eighteenth century London houses and 
one from an American house near Bethle- 
hem, Pennsylvania, 

Until recently there stood in the once 
suburban village of Hackney, London E., 
a stately example of that period of archi- 
tecture which has no definitely marked 
boundaries. This house, 179 lower Clap- 
ton Road, dates from about the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, and is said to 
have been built for Markam Eeles, after- 
wards becoming the property of William 
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ENGLISH LEAD CISTERN, DATED “1767’ AND BEARING THE INITIALS OF WILLIAM 
THE HOWARD VAN DOREN SHAW 


Bowman, whose initials appear upon the 
lead cistern in the center of the gallery. 

The front doorway, because of its impor- 
tant position, was the chief external orna- 
ment of the house and is representative 
of the richest type of design. Fluted Co- 
rinthian pilasters set on pedestals are sur- : 
mounted by elaborate capitals supporting | 
the architrave, whose upward curve 
reaches the entablature. The whole is sur- 
mounted by a curved and cleft pediment 
of beautiful proportions. 

The dove, an emblem of peace, is 
perched on the lintel and is also repeated in 
lead on the top of the wrought iron en- 
trance gates. Adding greatly to the dignity 
and importance of the entrance is the flight 
of Portland stone steps bordered by 
wrought iron balustrading that ends at 
the ground with a fine sweeping curve. 
The approach from the road is through 
a wrought iron entrance gate with brick 
piers, stone caps and elaborate vases of 
fruit; these are flan’ cd on each side by 
brick walls with stone capping, the wall at 
the far ends of the forecourt being ramped 
to receive fine scrolled iron lamp brackets. 

From Lombard Street, the thorough- 
fare which derived its name from Italian 
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ENGLISH DOORWAY REFLECTING THE GOTHIC- 
CHINESE TASTE, 1745-1770. THE HOWARD 
VAN DOREN SHAW MEMORIAL 


or Lombard merchants whe became rich 
and built themselves fine residences, we 
have a doorway of the Corinthian order. 
It is executed in deal in 1 most popular de- 
sign of molded pilasters with carved caps, 
and unbroken arched pediment. In addi- 
tion a small carved motif centers the well 
proportioned architrave to the entablature. 
Flanking the doorway is a section of the 
original spear-head iron rail adding to the 
interest of the composition. A most pic- 
turesque doorway of an exceedingly rare 
tvpe is in the Gothic-Chinese taste, in 
favor between the years 1745-1770. This 
style, which borrowed its form from the 
Gothic, combined this influence with the 
contemporary interest in Chinoiserie——a 
reaction from the severity of the Palladian 
type of architecture. While the ornament 
may be somewhat baroque as affected by 
the designers of interior decoration (the 


foremost among them is Thomas Chip. 
pendale), the charm of the doorway is un- 
mistakable. If not wholly ethical in such 
details as engaged Gothic shafts supporting 
a classical entablature surmounted by a 
pediment in the form of a Chinese pagoda, 
at least the result has both style and at- 
tractiveness. 

The first acquisition in American archi- 
tecture is from Pennsylvania, the last of 
the Colonies to be founded before Georgia 
whose early settlers—Moravians, Men- 
nonites, Dunkers and Quakers—came 
from various European sources. At the 
junction of the Lehigh river and the Monac- 
acy Creek some of these colonists founded 
a settlement, and built the first log house 
in Bethlehem in 1740. Two miles from 
Bethlehem is the village of Freemansburg, 
and our quaint and original door possibly 
belonged to a descendant of the founder 
of the town, as, cut into the stone doorstep, 
is the legend “John Freeman 1819.” The 
German influence on the adopted style of 
building has given the architecture of 
Pennsylvania an air of its own, quite dif- 
ferent from that in other Colonies, the de- 
tails and treatment being eminently original. 

This doorway is arched and has a 
lunette fitted with a glass fanlight slightly 
reminiscent of English design. On either 
side of the door is a pair of slender reeded 
engaged columns, tapering from the base 
to the entablature with its carved enrich- 
ments. The frieze decorations are a curi- 
ous drapery device in high relief, geometric 
patterning, and a tablet embellished with a 
stiff tulip plant recalling German influence. 

In addition to these doorways a re- 
markably fine English lead cistern must 
be mentioned, as the art of working in this 
metal is closely associated with the eight- 
eenth century. The Romans introduced 
lead water pipes in Great Britain and the 
gr ual later development of the material 
as an architectural and ornamental medium 
resulted in statues for gardens, fountains 
and decorative systems of pipes, the last 
used to collect water from the roofs and 
conduct it to lead cisterns. Cisterns of this 
type were deemed necessary to every house; 
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if plain, they were relegated to the court- 
yard, but if elaborately decorated and 
gilded they stood close to the front door. 

Our example is rich in design and bears 
the date 1767 as well as the initials of 
William Bowman, the owner. The entire 
front is decorated with panelling of ribs 
formed of squares and semicircles with 
many details, spots of cast ornament, star- 
fish, shells, masks, the hand of power, 
acanthus forms and even symbolic figures 
of the Four Seasons as well as Faith, Hope 
and Charity. The connection between the 
cistern and the roof water was a down 
pipe with head, such heads varying in 
shape and patterning, some being plain and 
small, while others were spreading units 
elaborately patterned. 

The largest one in the collection is 
lead, cast fnto an oblong shape, the cornice 
beaten to desired form. Ornaments are 
placed on the front, on the funnel-shape 
portion leading to the pipe, on the large 
rugged head and collar above the date 
1717, while the flat section below the cor- 
nice is initialed: ““W. W. M.” and on the 
cornice proper two putti supporting a gar- 
land are seated beside a vase of tulips. 

It has taken a great deal of careful 
hunting to discover objects of outstanding 
merit to fulfill the standard of our quest, 
as the field of building is probably one of 
the most difficult in which to collect. 
Therefore a number of architectural types 
are yet to be added to complete the pro- 
jected survey of the Shaw Memorial. 

To the north and to the south of the 
main gallery are two smaller rooms con- 
taining interior details of buildings affil- 
iated with the Shaw gallery but presented 
by private donors. An account of these 
important accessions will be found in a 
future Bulletin. 

Bessie BENNETT 


LECTURES FOR JANUARY 
HE Scammon Fund Lectures for the 
new year will begin brilliantly on 
January 2 with “Art and Aesthetics” 


PENNSYLVANIA DOORWAY DATED “1819” AND 
SHOWING GERMAN INFLUENCE. THE HOWARD 
VAN DOREN SHAW MEMORIAL 


by Mortimer J. Adler of The University 
of Chicago, one of the most constructive 
thinkers in America on this extremely diffi- 
cult subject. A week later Laura C. 
Boulton, who has had much experience in 
travel, preparing for her lecture “Africa, 
the Cradle of Art,” will talk on January 
9. George William Eggers, Head of 
the Department of Art, College of the City 
of New York, will discuss “Trails and 
Temples of Greece Today,” on January 23, 
while the final date, January 30, will be 
given to Gertrude Herdle Moore, Direc- 
tor of the Memorial Art Gallery, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., who will speak on “Van Gogh, 
His Revolt from Impressionism.” 
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PHOTOGRAPHS OF MUHAMMADAN ARCHITECTURE 


to sustain the thesis that Gothic vault- 

ing was developed independently in 
Europe when such material as is shown 
in the current exhibition of photographs 
of Persian Architecture becomes available 
to students of architectural history. 
Within the last twenty years a good deal 
of work has been done, notably by Dr. 
Friedrich Sarre of the Kaiser Friedrich 
Museum, Marcel Dieulafoy and Captain 
Creswell, to familiarize us with typical 
examples of Muhammadan architecture, 
but anything like a systematic survey start- 
ing with the earliest buildings has not 
existed. Realizing the need for such an 
undertaking, Dr. Arthur Upham Pope, 
Advisory Curator of Muhammadan Art, 
succeeded in interesting the Shah of Persia 
and his ministers in the subject. so that, 
beginning with 1929, a. series of trips was 
undertaken to photograph monuments 
hitherto inaccessible and still very difficult 


I T IS becoming more and more difficult 


RECESS IN MOSAIC FAIENCE IN THE MASJID-I- 
JAMI AT ISFAHAN, 16TH CENTURY 


of access on account of their sacred nature, 
Dr. Pope’s experiences in taking these 
photographs have been extremely varied, 
from nearly tragic to the reverse, but up 
to date about 1500 negatives have been 
made, many covering new ground. 

Brick buildings hitherto unknown have 
shown the triumphant solving of difficult 
problems of dome and vault with many 
types which cannot be seen in Europe. In 
fact, Dr. Pope is convinced that practically 
any form of Gothic vaulting known to 
students of European architecture can be 
found in Persia at an earlier date. It must 
be said that his documents seem to support 
this thesis. 

Those who have not been in Persia will 
be amazed at the utter splendor of these 
dream-like buildings. There can be no 
doubt that the dazzling descriptions of the 
Arabian Nights’ tales were based on ma- 
terial far more solid than figments of a 
poetic imagination. Structurally they are 
of great dignity, nobility and fine relation- 
ship of parts. The later buildings are en- 
crusted with starry surfaces of glazed tile 
in geometric and arabesque patterns and 
are reminiscent of the most sumptuous 
Persian carpets and miniatures. Those of 
us who have seen fine rugs will recognize 
many of the motifs, but the sheer magnif- 
icence of the scale and the richness of the 
pattern is something that must be seen 
to be believed. 

It is unfortunate indeed that the photo- 
graphs are not in color, but some Persian 
tiles of the type which line the mosques 
are shown in the galleries with the photo- 
graphs and will give some basis for under- 
standing the color. 

The Persians have always been a nation 
of great contrasts, fierce warriors, and at 
the same time poets of great tenderness, 
with a voluptuous love of nature. This 
two-sidedness is mirrored in these build- 
ings which are, first of all, true engineer- 
ing feats, and, then, as beautiful as they 
could be made. 


C. F. K 
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ARTHUR T. ALDIS (1861-1933) 
HE death of Arthur T. Aldis re- 
moves from Chicago a personality 
deeply appreciative of all phases of 

contemporary adventure in the arts. Was 
it an exhibition of paintings by one of the 
younger artists or a modern concert or an 
advanced ballet or drama, Mr. Aldis was 
inevitably there to lend his sympathetic 
understanding to the occasion. Unlike 
many patrons, he never grew fixed and for- 
mal in his point of view. The new, the 
unexpected, the fresh and the unhackneyed 
received his kindly attention. He was at 
his best with the young in every field, never 
losing contact with a sense of the present. 

Mr. Aldis was elected a Trustee of The 

Art Institute on January 11, 1916. He 
served as an active Trustee from 1916 to 
1931 when, by virtue of having reached the 
age of seventy, he became an Honorary 
Trustee. Robert B. Harshe, the Director, 
on the occasion of the Memorial Serv- 
ices to Mr. Aldis in Fullerton Hall 
on December 4, 1933, characterized him in 
this way: “As a Trustee he was always 
forward-looking, unfettered by precedent 
and keenly interested in new developments 
in art... . Particularly was he concerned 
with the work of young artists—in the 
talented young men and women who had 
not yet achieved success but in whose work 
he sensed a latent mastery. It delighted 
him to smooth the paths of the young 
students who were the recipients of the 
Bryan Lathrop Traveling Scholarships 
founded by his sister, Helen Aldis Lath- 
rop in 1917. . . . The basic element of his 
character was kindness—a kindness that 
sprang from a warm heart—that reached 
out and touched the lives of all with whom 
he came in contact.” 


GOODMAN THEATRE 
OLLABORATIONS in drama do 
not often lead to happy results. 
When two playwrights to- 
gether to do a single piece of work. they 
sometimes disagree more than they write, 
and what they write is frequently 
unimportant. This is the rule, but Edna 


Ferber and Kaufman are the exception. 

These two—a novelist and a man of the 
theatre—have in the last few years pro- 
duced a number of successful, amusing and 
enjoyable plays. The latest one, “Dinner 
at Eight,” held the Chicago stage this sum- 
mer. It is, nevertheless, true that “The 
Royal Family,” an earlier product, has 
greater virtues as a piece of theatre. It is 
a better constructed, more thoroughly 
thought out, and much more entertaining 
play. It fits them in part. But then the 
great virtue of the play is that it fits almost 
any family of actors. 

“The Royal Family” will 
January 23rd, Tuesday night, and continue 
through the following Saturday night, with 
a matinee on Thursday, January 25th. 
There are no unreserved seats for the 
Saturday performance but a discount of 
twenty-five cents each will be given mem- 
bers, prices for this performance being 
fifty, seventy-five cents, and a dollar. 

Opening about the middle of January, 
the Children’s Theatre will give “Mr. 
Dooley, Jr.,” a story of two youngsters 
and a dog laid in the present. Their amus- 
ing efforts to retain possession of their pet, 
Mr. Dooley, Jr., and the difficulties in- 
volved afford an entertaining afternoon. 


open on 


“OPERA BOX" BY PAUL KLEINSCHMIDT (GER- 
MAN, 1883 —). LENT BY ERICH COHN TO 
THE WINTER EXHIBITIONS 
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EXHIBITIONS 

November 16—January 31—Memorial Exhibition of Prints by George Overbury 
(“Pop”) Hart. Gallery 12. 

December 1—January 31—Prints by Piranesi and Canaletto. The Madonna and Child 
in Prints. Pages from 15th Century Books with Woodcut Illustrations. Etchings 
and Drawings by Daubigny and Jacque. Drawings from the Art Institute Collec- 
tions. Portrait Prints from the Clarence Buckingham Collection. Prints and 
Drawings by Blake and Goya. Galleries 11, 13, 14, 16, 17, 18, and 19. 

December 1—February 1—Exhibition of Italian, Dutch, French and Spanish Faience. 
Exhibition of Metal Work and Crystal. Ecclesiastica from the 12th to the 18th 
century. Galleries G5 and H3. Exhibition of Metal Brocades from the Mr. and 
Mrs. Martin A. Ryerson Collection. Galleries 43 and A4. 

December 14—January 21—Paintings and Prints of Greenland by Rockwell Kent. Con- 
temporary French Paintings lent by The Fleming Museum, University of Vermont. 
Drawings for Mickey Mouse and “The Silly Symphonies” by Walt Disney. Paint- 
ings by Eugéne Berman. Paintings by Paul Kleinschmidt lent by Erich Cohn. 
First Section of the Photographic Survey of Persian Islamic Architecture of The 
American Institute for Persian Art and Archaeology. Illustrations for Dostoyet- 
sky’s “The Brothers Karamazoff” by Boris Grigoriev lent by The Marie Sterner 
Gallery, New York. Galleries G52-G6o. 

December 14—January 21—Objects from The Permanent Collection. The Children’s 

Museum. 

December 15—February 1—Needle and Bobbin Laces from the Collections of Mrs. 
Agnes Allerton, The Antiquarian Society, Mrs. Edward B. Ayer, Mrs. Emily Crane 
Chadbourne, Miss Elizabeth Day McCormick, Mrs. Honoré Palmer and Mrs. 

en Potter Palmer. Galleries A1 and A2. 

December 18—February 1—Japanese Prints by Chobinsai Eishi from The Clarence 
Buckingham Collection. Gallery H5. 

d December 21—February 15—Japanese Textiles from the Ryerson and other collections. 

Gallery Ho. 
es January 25—March 12—Exhibition of the Work Done by the Saturday Classes of the 
ae School of the Art Institute. The Children’s Museum. 

; February 1—March 18—The Thirty-Eighth Annual Exhibition by Artists of Chicago and 

Vicinity. Galleries G52-Go6o. 


* : “RUE ST. VINCENT DE PAUL” (1913) BY MAURICE UTRILLO 
(FRENCH, 1883 —). THE MR. AND MRS. MARTIN A. RYERSON 
COLLECTION 
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PROGRAM OF LECTURES BY DUDLEY CRAFTS WATSON FREE TO 


MEMBERS OF THE ART INSTITUTE 


(Unless otherwise stated, the programs are given by Dudley Crafts Watson) 


Change of Address—Members are requested to send prompt notification of any change 
of address to Guy U. Young, Membership Department. 


JANUARY 


FEBRUARY 


MARCH 


A. THE ARTS APPLIED TO THE HOME 
Monpay, 2:00 P.M. REPEATED AT 7:00 P.M, Fullerton Hall. 


1—(New Year’s Day; no lectures.) 8-—Arranging Furniture: A Space Problem 
(demonstration). 15—Color Laws and How to Use Them (demonstration). 
22—Informalities of Interior Decoration. Mrs. Walter S. Brewster. 29— 
Periods and How to Mix Them. George Buehr. 

5—Glass of Many Kinds. Mary Powell. 12—American Interiors from Wash- 
ington to Lincoln. George Buehr. (Display, courtesy of Mrs. Edith A. Scully.) 
19—The Modern Living Room. (Display, courtesy of Scholle Furniture Com- 
pany.) 26—The Modern Dining Room. (Display, courtesy John A. Colby and 
Sons. ) 

5—The Modern Bedroom. (Display, courtesy The Robert W. Irwin Company.) 
12—The Modern Kitchen. (Display, courtesy The Edward L. Hines Com- 
pany.) 319—The Modern Sun Porch. (Display, courtesy Tobey and Com- 
pany.) 26—Modern Materials in Building and Decorating. George Buehr. 


B. EVENING SKETCH CLASS FOR NOVICES 


Monpays, 5:45 P.M. to 7:00 P.M. Fullerton Hall. 


Mr. Watson and Mr. Buehr. This is a class for those who have never tried to draw 
and a practice hour for accomplished artists. Sketching materials are supplied at a 
nominal cost. 


JANUARY 


JANUARY 


FEBRUARY 


Marcu 


JANUARY 


FEBRUARY 


MarcH 


8 THROUGH March 26. 


C. GALLERY TALKS IN THE CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 
TuHurspAys, 12:15 Noon. REPEATED AT 7:00 P.M. 

4—A Promenade in the Permanent Collections of Painting. 11—Collection of 
Contemporary French Paintings lent through The Fleming Museum. 18— 
Paintings by Eugéne Berman. Danie] Catton Rich. 25—Glassware in the 
Temporary Collections. George Buehr. 

1—Painters of Light. Mary Powell. 8—Promenade in the Thirty-Eighth Chi- 
cago Artists’ Exhibition. George Buehr. 15-——Thirty-Eighth Annual Exhibi- 
tion by Artists of Chicago and Vicinity. 22—Early American Portraits. 

1—Thirty-Eighth Annual Exhibition by Artists of Chicago and Vicinity. 8— 
Thirty-Eighth Annual Exhibition by Artists of Chicago and Vicinity. 15— 
Thirty-Eighth Annual Exhibition by Artists of Chicago and Vicinity. 22— 
(Subject to be announced.) 29—Thirteenth International Water Color Ex- 
hibition. George Buehr. 


D. THE ENJOYMENT OF ART 

THURSDAYS, 2:30 P.M. REPEATED AT 8:00 P.M. Fullerton Hall. 

4—The Moods of Mexico. 11-—-The Moor; Story of the Rise and Fall of the 
Moor in Spain. 18—Great Italian Paintings. Charles Fabens Kelley. 25— 
A Century of French Painting. Daniel Catton Rich. 

1—Painters of the American Scene. Mary Powell. 8—Contemporary German 
Painting. George Buehr. 15—Venice. 22—Art in Washington, D. C. 

1—Art Museums on the Pacific Coast. 8—Art Museums of the Middle West. 
1s—Art Collections in Pennsylvania. 22—Art Collections in New York. 
29—Monsalvat. 
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E. SKETCH CLASS FOR AMATEURS 
FRIDAYS, 10:15 A.M. to 12:00 Noon. Fullerton Hall. 


Mr. Watson assisted by Mr Buehr. This class continues the work of the past three 
years but is also open to those who have never attempted self-expression through draw- 
ing. Criticisms are given weekly and home work assigned and credited. Sketching 
materials are supplied at a nominal cost. Each class is a complete lesson. 

JANUARY 5 THROUGH MARCH 30. 


F. GALLERY TALKS ON OUR PERMANENT AND LOAN COLLECTIONS 
FRIDAYS, 12:15 NOON. 
January 5—Rockwell Kent in Greenland. 12—Muhammadan Architecture. 19—Paintings 
by Paul Kleinschmidt. George Buehr. 26—Glassware in the Permanent Col- 
lections. George Buehr. 


Fesruary 2—Old Lace. Mary Powell. 9—Exhibition of Work of the James Nelson Raymond 
Classes. George Buehr. 16—The Primitives. 23—The Dutch Masters. 


Marcu 2—The Spanish Masters. 9—The Italian Masters. 16—The Impressionists. 
23—Contemporary European Painters. 30—Promenade of Permanent Col- 
lection of Water Colors. George Buehr. 


THE CHILDREN’S MUSEUM 


Miss Mackenzie’s winter series of illustrated talks for children is called “Travel 
and Art for Children.” The background of the French artists whose paintings were 
exhibited in the Century of Progress Exhibition will be shown. The beauties, natural 
and artistic, of France and the paintings of French artists will be explained with the 
help of lantern slides. These talks which are given every Saturday morning from 
9:1§ to 9:50 are free to all children. For January the subjects are as follows: January 
6, Gothic France; January 13, The France of Francis 1; January 20, The France of the 
Louis; January 27, Famous Chateaux of France. 


CLASSES OF THE JAMES NELSON RAYMOND LECTURE FUND 
FOR CHILDREN OF MEMBERS* 


*From January 6 through February 10, for six weeks, this class will meet in Fullerton Hall 
on Saturdays at 1:30 P.M. instead of 11:00 A.M. for a Six Weeks’ Sketch Class to be con- 
ducted by Mr. Watson and Mr. Buehr. During this period the pupils will sketch from 
the costumed model in Fullerton Hall: sketching supplies will be sold at the entrance 
at a nominal fee. After February 1o, the lecture class will be resumed, as formerly, at 
11:00 A.M. for the rest of the term. 


Lecture Program beginming February 17: 


February 17—Lincoln and Washington in Art (stereopticon). 24—Making Caricatures 
(chalk talk). 

March 3—Japanese Block Prints (stereopticon). 1o—Cutting a Linoleum Block 
(demonstration). 17—What Is Perspective? (stereopticon). 24—Drawing in Per- 
spective (chalk talk). 31—Still Life by the Masters (stereopticon). 

April 7—Painting Still Life (chalk talk). 14—Paintings of Spring (stereopticon). 2I— 
Spring Sketching (chalk talk). 28—Star Drawings of the Year (stereopticon). 

May 5—The Favorite Paintings in The Art Institute (stereopticon). 
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DEPARTMENT OF MUSEUM INSTRUCTION 
Miss HELEN PARKER—HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT 


Informal lectures on various subjects are offered by the Department of Museum In- 
struction and may be attended by anyone without entrance requirements. A ticket of twelve 
lectures for five dollars may be used for any of the lectures for the duration of a year, with 
the exception of those classes for which a special fee is charged. 

The following schedule will begin on January 2, and continue through March 24: 
THE ARTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. Mownpays at 11:30. Miss Parker. Twelve lectures 

on the architecture, painting, sculpture and decorative arts of the Gothic period. A pres- 
entation of their historical background as well as an esthetic approach to increase one’s 
understanding and enjoyment of the period. 

THE ART INSTITUTE COLLECTIONS. Mownpays at 6:15. Miss Parker. Informal 
lectures in the galleries on the development of art as illustrated by the permanent collec- 
tions, supplemented by talks on the current exhibitions. 

THE HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE. TuespAys AT 11:00. Miss Mackenzie. The 
development of the great styles of architecture will be traced from the Greek and Roman 
periods through the Gothic. 

THE HISTORY OF ART. TueEspAys FROM 6:30 to 8:00. Miss Parker. A survey course 
beginning with the Renaissance in the north European countries and continuing to our 
own day. The development of the great art periods will be traced, but the principal object 
is to enrich esthetic enjoyment through the analysis of the different elements that make 
for beauty in the various arts. The course will be illustrated with slides and the Art 
Institute collections and will continue through the spring quarter. It offers promotional 
credit for teachers. May also be attended as a visitor, not for credit. The fee is $7.00 
per quarter. 

SKETCH CLASS FOR NON-PROFESSIONALS. WeEbNESDAYsS FROM 10:00 TO 12:00. Mrs. 
Burnham. Drawing or painting from the costumed model and still life. Any medium 
may be used and no previous experience is necessary. Fee $10.00 for 12 lessons. 

A TOUR OF THE GALLERIES. WepnespAys AT 2:00. Miss Barsaloux. A gallery tour 
through a part of the collections. Fee 25 cents per person. 

FAMOUS ARTISTS. Tuurspays AT 11:00. Miss Parker. Twelve lectures on the lives 
and works of the following artists: Michelangelo, Leonardo, Rubens, Rembrandt, Hol- 
bein, Diirer, El Greco, Velasquez, Goya, Degas, Van Gogh, Gauguin. 

THE HISTORY OF ART. Fripays at 11:00. Miss Parker. The same as the Tuesday 
evening course, except that the lectures give no credit and are of one hour duration and 
the fee is $5.00. 

TRAVEL AND ART FOR CHILDREN. SATURDAYS FROM 9:15 TO 9:50. Miss Mackenzie. 
A series of illustrated talks for children showing the background of the French artists 
whose paintings were exhibited in The Century of Progress Exhibition. The beauties, 
natural and artistic, of France and the paintings of French artists will be shown. Free 


to all children. 


THE RESTAURANT 
The Cafeteria is open every day except Sunday from 11 to 4:45 o'clock. Arrange- 
ment for parties and luncheons may be made with Miss Aultman. 
SPECIAL OFFER TO MEMBERS: Coupon ticket books in amounts of $1.00 
and $3.00 are now on sale to members at a reduced price of 10%, making the cost of these 
books. respectively $.90 and $2.70. 
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THE SCAMMON FUND LECTURES 


Fullerton Hall, Tuesdays, at 2:30 p.m. For Members and Students. 


JANUARY 
2—Lecture: “Art and Aesthetics.” Dr. Mortimer J. Adler, The University of 
Chicago. 
o—Lecture: “Africa, the Cradle of Art.’’ Laura C. Boulton, member of American 
Museum of Natural History and Carnegie Museum Expeditions. 
16—Lecture: “Ceramic Art of Persia.” Arthur Upham Pope, Advisory Curator of 
Muhammadan Art, The Art Institute of Chicago. 
23—Lecture: “Trails and Temples of Greece Today.” George William Eggers, 
Head of Art Department, College of the City of New York. 
30—Lecture: “Van Gogh, His Revolt from Impressionism.” Gertrude Herdle 
Moore, Director, Memorial Art Gallery, Rochester, N. Y. 


FEBRUARY 

Two Lectures on “The Genesis of Modern Art” by Dr. Oskar F. Hagen, Chair- 

man, Department of History and Criticism of Art, The University of Wisconsin: 

6—‘‘Stylists: The Generation of 1850” (Gauguin, Van Gogh, Hodler, Seurat). 

13—“Expressionists and Dictators: The Generations of 1870 and 1880” (Matisse, 
Miinch, Nélde, Klee, Feininger, Picasso, Dix, and Grosz). 

20—Lecture: “The Importance of Subject Matter.” William M. Ivins, Jr., Cura- 
tor of Prints, The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

27—Lecture: “In Defense of True Art.” Rockwell Kent, Artist and Illustrator. 


ENGLISH LEAD RAIN HEAD, DATED “1717” 
THE HOWARD VAN DOREN SHAW 
MEMORIAL 
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